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or consulting other reports of the same case, to find something about it which 
he cannot learn from the set he is using. If he uses the official reports, those 
published by the West Publishing Co., or the L. R. A., and is not sure that 
the judge or other person who is to use his brief cr book will have at hand 
the same set of reports as he uses, he must consult all the other reports to 
find the volume and page where the case is reported in them, and the page 
in the case where his point is made. But with this set he need look no fur- 
ther ; there are the volume and page of the official reports and of West's 
reports where the case will be found, and the page of the official reports on 
which any sentence in the opinion is printed. The saving of labor thus made 
can scarcely be estimated. 

The writer has noticed but one point in which these reports lead the reader 
to error. They follow the official reports as to the date of the decision, with- 
out naming the day or month ; and in many of the official reports the date of 
the decision is given only by naming the month in which the term began in 
which the case was set for hearing; so that these reports may give a case as 
"October Term, 1900," when the opinion was in fact filed August 10th, 1901. 
The date of filing the opinion is always given in the West system, and in the 
L. R. A. 

John R. Rood 

Legal Masterpieces — Specimens of Argumentation and Exposition by 
Eminent Lawyers. Edited bv Van Vechten Veeder, Two Vol- 
umes, pp. xxiv, 1324. Keefe- Davidson Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., 1903. 

The specimens of argumentation and exposition, dressed in comfortable 
and becoming paper and print, to which we are introduced in these two octavo 
volumes, have been selected by the editor from the arguments and decisions 
of twenty celebrated English and American Lawyers and Judges, commenc- 
ing with Lord Mansfield, born in 1704, and ending with James C. Carter, born 
1827. The period covered is short, one hundred and twenty-five years, and 
the names of the elect, few. It goes without saying that the editor must 
necessarily have failed to give any specimens whatever of a host of men, who 
at the bar or on the bench, have adorned the profession by their learning and 
ability. But to say that many other volumes might be filled with other selec- 
tions, nearly, if not quite as good as these, is not to say anything in dispar- 
agement of those chosen. The selections have been made with good judg- 
ment and nothing has been taken, that one wishes had been omitted. 

Each argument of opinion is preceded by a short biographical sketch of 
the author and a very careful analysis of his characteristic methods and 
peculiarities in presenting a case, which made for his success and fame. 
This part of the work displays literary tact and ability. The editor never 
fails to say something which gives the reader at least a flash-light picture of 
his man. In addition, each selection, be it argument or judicial opinion, is 
introduced by a sufficiently full statement of the facts and circumstances of 
its delivery, to enable anyone to read and study it with interest and profit. 

In the short biographical sketch of Thomas Erskine we have Erskine's 
statement of how two chance events, by admirable interference, to use a foot- 
ball expression, enabled him to cross the entire field between hope and 
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fruition, and make a touchdown. He dined one day with a friend and in the 
course of an after-dinner conversation, said several things not to the credit of 
Lord Sandwich, then governor of Greenwich Hospital. The remarks were 
made in the presence of Captain Bailie, who held an office on the board of 
that charity. The Captain himself had made certain criticisms upon Lord 
Sandwich, and my Lord had obtained an order for him to show cause why he 
should not be prosecuted for libel. Bailie enquired who Erskine was and 
decided to retain him as counsel. This was Erskine's first retainer and came 
to him when he had only a shilling in his pocket. He was associated in the 
case with four others and when the order came on for hearing he was at the 
bottom of the list. All were heard. English judges have never discouraged 
or frowned upon oral arguments. The one who immediately preceded Erskine 
was Hargrave, who was afflicted with that legal plague, — long windedness. 
To make matters worse, for the court, he was also afflicted with strangury, 
which compelled him to retire once or twice during his argument. When 
Hargrave closed the court was tired, ready to adjourn, and announced that 
the remaining counsel would be heard in the morning. This gave Erskine 
the whole night to arrange his argument, and a court rested and fresh from 
their breakfast. Erskine made an effort that quite satisfied himself, and he 
adds: "As I marched along the hall, after the rising of the judges, the attor- 
neys flocked around me with their retainers. I have since flourished but I 
have always blessed God for the providential strangury of poor Hargrave." 

The sturdy and fearless independence of Erskine is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extract from the case of Rex v. Shipley, dean of St. Asaph. The dean 
was prosecuted for publishing a pamphlet alleged to be libelous. The jury 
brought in a verdict, "Guilty of publishing only." 

"Thereupon a long discussion ensued between court, counsel and jury. 
Justice Buller told the jury that their verdict was not correct. If they added 
the word 'only' it would negative the innuendoes, which they stated that they 
did not mean to negative. Erskine insisted that the verdict was similar to 
that given in WoodfalPs case, and should be recorded. 

'Justice Buller : You say he is guilty of publishing the pamphlet, and 
that the meaning of the innuendoes is as stated in the indictment? 

'A Juror: Certainly. 

'Erskine : Then I insist that it shall be recorded. 

'Justice Buller : Then the verdict must be misunderstood. Let me under- 
stand the jury. 

'Erskine: The jury do understand this verdict. 

'Justice Buller: Sir, I will not be interrupted! ' 

"Erskine: I stand here as an advocate of a brother citizen and I desire 
that the word 'only' may be recorded. 

"Justice Buller : Sit down, sir! Remember your duty, or I shall be obliged 
to proceed in another manner. 

"Erskine: Your Lordship may proceed in what manner you think fit. I 
know my duty as well as your Lordship knows yours. I shall not alter my 
conduct." 

We notice in the introduction an error, due, perhaps, to the aberrations of 
the printer's devil, that a Michigan man will not readily forgive. The editor, 
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in enumerating some of the eminent judges this country has produced, men- 
tions Thomas M. Cooley and John V. Campbell of Michigan. 

We commend these volumes to anyone who desires to give careful and 
diligent study to the art of planning, fighting and winning forensic battles. 

B. M. Thompson 

The Bankruptcy Law Annotated, being the National Bankruptcy Act of 
1898, as amended. Sidney Corning Eastman, U. S. Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy. Chicago, 111. 1 vol. pp. xxxix, 597. Chicago, 111 : T. H. 
Flood & Co., 1903. 

The purport of this admirable work is set out in "Scope note." "It does 
not claim to be a text-book, but contains the features of an annotated statute 
and an index digest." The learned author, a distinguished alumnus of the 
University of Michigan, has had a large and varied experience in bankruptcy 
matters, and has presented a most excellent work, which should be in the 
hands of every working lawyer who has to do with the bankruptcy act. There 
is a table of cases digested, and copious references to the decisions enunciated 
by the courts since the passage of the present act. In addition to the anno- 
tated bankruptcy statute, there are given the general orders and forms, 
United States Equity Rules, Report of the Judiciary Committee on amend- 
ments to the bankruptcy act, the former bankruptcy acts, and a complete 
list of the Judges, Clerks and Referees in all the United States Courts. 

The writer has most consistently and carefully carried out the purpose as 
set forth in his introduction, and in this respect the volume is a most valu- 
able one for the practitioner and student. 

Harlow P. Davock 



Littleton's Tenures in English. Edited by Eugene Wambaugh, LL.D., 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. John Byrne & Co. , Wash- 
ington, D. C, 1903. 
This book is one of the Legal Classic Series, so called. The work of the 
editor is to be commended as scholarly and well proportioned. The practi- 
tioner and the student may find here the land law of England, as classified 
and explained by Littleton, in a form that is both attractive and readable. A 
new translation has not been made, but the work upon the text has been con- 
fined to the editing of the translation adopted by Coke. While the editor 
recognizes that this translation is far from perfect, he suggests several strong 
reasons for adopting it. In his preface he says of it: "To begin with a 
matter of form, this version is expressed in archaic phraseology peculiarly 
appropriate for such a book, and fortunately, the only archaic phraseology 
with which all present readers may fairly be expected to be acquainted— the 
diction of Shakespeare and of the King James Bible. To pass to a more 
practical point, this version long ago became the standard representative of 
the words of Littleton, and it has been quoted in countless arguments and 
opinions and treatises ; and hence, in an edition intended — as is the present 
edition — to be as serviceable as possible to the profession, this common ver- 
sion should be followed, unless, indeed, such a course will lead to harm." 
The editor is, moreover, of the opinion that this text will be "found to give 



